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London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
A LONESOME ROAD 





COMEDY (Whi 2578). Members only 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.40 & 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren 


FOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 18th September 
HAMLET 
John Neville, Coral Browne, Jack Gwillum 
‘PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing 10th September 
THE ENTERTAINER 


Laurence Olivier 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Pau! Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 
tROYAL COURT (Slo, 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5 & 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Commencing 17th September 
NEKRASSOV 
Robert Helpmann 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SILVER WEDDING 
Evelyn Laye, Frank Lawton, Marie Léhr 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Michael Wilding, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during September. 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SIX MONTHS’ GRACE 
Yvonne Arnaud, Michael Shepley 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 


Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 


DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 





Musicals 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
Michael Denison, Sophie Stewart 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Elizabeth Seal, Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
NNY 
Robert Morley, Doreen Duke, Kevin Scott, Ian Wallace 
Closing 14th September 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 

Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
WE'RE HAVING A BALL 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vie. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
Tne Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





+tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Commencing 25th September 
Two cycles of 


DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


+DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Commencing 16th September 
CHINESE CLASSICAL THEATRE 


*+ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Commencing 9th September 
BULGARIAN STATE DANCERS AND SINGERS 


+SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Commencing 2nd September 
JOSE LIMON AND HIS DANCE COMPANY 


Commencing 23rd September 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 


MAX BYGRAVES 


Heading a Terrific Cast 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 


“ WE’RE HAVING A BALL” 


with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


‘PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years "— Sunday Pictorial 














EVEN EEE ENED ENE) ENENED IE 


42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


Keith LEED 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 











Walk down this little courtyard 
with its fountain and its flowers. 
Press this bell. We are calling 
on a Princess ... young, 
beautiful, quick as a dragonfly. 
A Princess who went filming 


with a King in New York. 


Yes, it’s Dawn Addams! 
Princess Vittorio Massimo in 
private life. Chaplin’s leading 
lady in her latest appearance. 
A lady who leads her guests 
towards Martini (real Martini, 
from a Martini bottle), saying 
**Sweet or Dry? Just by 
itself ?... with ice? Good! 
You know, that’s how J like 
it, too. That’s how we 


serve it in Italy...” 


Better drink [V) RTI Ny] Sweet or Dry 
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(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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the 
amateur stage 
handbook 


By Peter Hamilton 





Here in one handy volume is a 
modern, comprehensive treatment 
of all aspects of the amateur stage 
Those concerned with amateur 
productions will find this book 
invaluable. Everything dealing with 
a society is described, from the 
initial organisation of the group and 
the management of finances, to the 
building of the scenery and the 
technique of acting. As Bransby 
Williams says in his foreword: “It is 
one of the most detailed instructors 
that has ever come my way.” 
18/- net 





PITMAN 


Parker St, Kingsway, London, WC2 





A Superb Work of Reference 


STAGE 
DESIGN 


Throughout the World Since 1935 


Edited by 
RENE HAINAUX & YVES-BONNAT 


This beautifully produced book contains 
full surveys of stage design in France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom and the USA, and includes 
work from sixteen other countries. 


“The International Theatre Institute 
has carried through a formidable task 
with creditable eclecticism and com- 
mon sense.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


160 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS, OF 
WHICH 35 ARE IN FULL COLOUR 
5 GUINEAS 


HARRAP 





records 
that 
everyone’s 
talking 
about! 


These four Philips records bring you some of the most polished and highly 
professional — quite apart from the most amusing! — entertainment of our 
time. They form a superbly realistic souvenir of Noel Coward’s immense 
personal triumph in Las Vegas and of Victor Borge’s sell-out season in London. 
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each of 2 
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to your 
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LOnG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 
ned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing 
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Portrait 


John 
Gielgud 


Picture by Dorothy Wilding 


of the Month 


e John Gielgud, in the news on account of his magnificent performance as 
Prospero in Peter Brook's new production of ‘“‘The Tempest’’ at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, which will be reviewed fully with pictures in our next issue, and for 
his one-man Shakespeare Recital at this year’s Edinburgh Festival on 26th 
August. Long before that date all tickets for this event had been sold. It is 
announced that Sir John will head the company which is bringing ‘The 
Tempest’? to London for a season at Drury Lane Theatre after the season 
ends at Stratford at the end of November. 
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Hamlet 


[ELGUD 

OHN G ! a 

h pe vIC cOMPAN 
witht 


Tyyg MASTER'S VOICE , 


coset 
pone pay ser at a 


Cover photo by Vandamm 


JOHN GIELGUD 


A maghiticent with a cast including LEON QUARTERMAINE, 
PAUL ROGERS, CORAL BROWNE, 
Performance F yvonne mitcHELL, ALAN WEBB 


0h 3L.Precords Production by JOHN RICHMOND and JOHN GIELGUD 


Three records in a specially designed presentation box with illustrated 
cover and booklet 


ALP1482-3-4 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’ 


e LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORDS (“SS 


The Regd. Trade Mark of 
*,M.1, RECORDS LTD.. (Controlled by Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.,) 8-11 Gt. Castle St.,London,W.1 = The Gramophone Company Ltd 
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Over the Footlights 


HE Eleventh Edinburgh Festival opened on 18th August, 

promising to be one of the most interesting to date. In 
London, on the other hand, August has been an unusually 
quiet month, with only two new productions to report before 
going to press. Since then Share My Lettuce, the revue at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, was added on the 21st, and A 
Lonesome Road, the new play by Philip King and Robin 
Maugham followed Yerma at the Arts Theatre on the 28th. 

Further to our comments last month, as yet it seems 
nothing is finally settled about the St. James's Theatre. It 
was rather interesting that with the threat hanging over 
this famous playhouse London should have had its first 
introduction to “sound and light” theatre in the open air. | 
The historic buildings at Greenwich, with the charming Robert Eddison, who is highly 
Queen’s House and colonnades which flank it, provide a praised for his | performance in 
wonderful setting for this new form of dramatised history King” at this year’s Edinburgh 
and the natural amphitheatre rising above must be fairly pene 2 a 
unique in this country. Those who have taken the journey and will be reviewed in our next 
down river from Charing Cross and back could not have more 
wished for a more fascinating evening's entertainment on a warm summer night. 

Important productions during September include Hamlet, the opening play of the 
1957/8, Old Vic Season cn the 18th, with John Neville as Hamlet. The English Stage 
Company, following their season at the Edinburgh Festival, are bringing Nekrassov (with 
Robert Helpmann) to the Royal Court on the 17th, and John Osborne’s The Entertainer, 
with Laurence Olivier again in the lead, is being revived at the Palace for a season of 
eight weeks, on the 10th. Further afield Theatre Workshop are producing Macbeth in 
modern dress at Theatre Royal, Stratford East, on 3rd September. 

Other important events are the visit of The Bulgarian State Dancers and Singers to the 
Royal Festival Hall on the 9th, and The Chinese Classical Theatre, which opens at Drury 
Lane on the 16th. The Opera Season at Sadler’s Wells begins with a revival of Samson and 
Delilah, on 23rd September. 

Two other interesting events during the month will be the two performances of Songs 
and Stories to be given by Rosalinde Fuller and Harold Scott at 3 p.m. on Friday, 

the 6th and 20th, at the Chenil Galleries, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. (Tickets at 5s. may be obtained from Harold Scott, 
22 Markham Square, Chelsea, S.W.3; Rosalinde Fuller, 49 
Fellowes Road, N.W.3, or at the Chenil Galleries on the 
days of performance). The LCC announce a new venture 
in the presentation of poetry readings in the Orangery at 
Kenwood House, which are to be given on the initiative 
of the Company of Nine, a society recently formed “to 
encourage the appreciation of the arts.” At the first reading 
on Sunday 15th September Miss Flora Robson and 
Christopher Hassell will take part. Tickets are at 6s.. 

The English Stage Company, whose productions at the 
Royal Court are arousing so much interest, announce that 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger with Kenneth Haigh, 
Mary Ure, Alan Bates and Vivienne Drummond is to be 
presented in New York during September, and that a 
version of their revival of The Country Wife, directed by 
George Devine, will also be seen on Broadway during the 
Autumn, with Laurence Harvey and John Moffatt in their 

original parts and Julie Harris in the title rdle. Future 
Hugh Williams, who is again in the = plays at the Royal Court are likely to include Samuel 
news on account of the new comedy ° . . ~ ; ; . - 
he has written with his wife, Beckett's English translation of Fin de Partie; W. B. Yeats 
a ae Bagg ME ny an Purgatory, first presented by the Company at the Devon 
have a leading part, following his Festival; Epitaph for George Dillon, the Anthony 
successful appearance in their pre- Creighton-John Osborne play seen a few months ago at 
MO ee hick ttn eat = Oxford, and Lysistrata, in the Dudley Fitts translation. FS. 
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A TRIBUTE TO 
Oval tine 


Voie, ve Carlo 


STAR OF 
THE REPUBLIC FILM 
“MAGIC FIRE” 


* 


“Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne dz Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 
of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’.” 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 
*QOvaltine*. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 
nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 
favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 
kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 
vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 















New 





“Yerma’’—Arts, 31st July 

“Meet me by Moonlight’’—Aldwych, Ist 
August 

“How Can We Save Father?’’—Royal Court, 
5th August 








ARTS 

**VYerma” 

PRODUCER and company at the Arts 
appeared to be utterly defeated by 

Lorca’s unusual approach to the drama 

half realism, half fantasy and a mixture of 

prose and poetry. Nor was the Spanish 

playwright well served by the translation by 


James Graham-Lujan and _ Richard L. 
O'Connell. 
Madalena Nicol in the title rdle had 


moments when she conveyed movingly the 
smouldering passion of the young Spanish 
peasant woman whose marriage had brought 
her no children. In the difficult part of Juan, 
the husband, Edgar Wreford ably conveyed 
the lack of sympathy and coldness which 
was driving his wife to distraction. But the 
rest of the company, apart from Hazel 
Penwarden as Maria and Winifred Evans in 
her few minutes as Dolores, the old crone, 
completely failed to convey the Lorca 
atmosphere. 

Clifford Williams directed the play and the 
settings by Paul Mayo, which were strictly 
utilitarian, were not guaranteed to convey 
the feelings of a woman stifled in her 
matrimonial cocoon. FS. 


1957 
YORK 
FESTIVAL 


Robert Rietty as Satan and Brian 
Spink as Jesus in **The Temptation 
in the Wilderness’’ part of the 
York Mystery Plays presented 
during the Festival in the Museum 
Gardens. The beautiful setting in 
the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey is an 
ideal site for the re-enactment of 
the Plays, which originated about 
1350 and were staged by the 
medieval guilds until 1572. The 
Mystery Plays tell the story of 
mankind from the Creation of the 
World to the Last Judgment and 
have a poetic beauty and grandeur 
of conception which places them 
in the first rank of English literature 
and drama. The plays were pro- 
duced by E. Martin Browne, in a 
new transcription by Canon J. S. 
Purvis, with scenic designs by Norah 
Lambourne and movement by 
Geraldine Stephenson. This year 
the Queen and Prince Philip made 
a special journey to York to a 
performance. 








(Photo by Edward Scurr, York) 





Shows Reviewed 


ALDWYCH 


**Meet Me by Moonlight’’ 


FTER a slow beginning this modest piece 

of entertainment by Anthony Lesser 
achieved a charm of its own, redolent of 
Victoriana. It tells, as a comedy laced with 
music of the period, the story of a family in 
an English provincial town in 1884. Henry 
Mansfield, the pompous Papa has three 
daughters, two of them of marriageable age, 
and his household is run by his sentimental 
sister, “Aunt Tabitha” (Sophie Stewart), who 
is Most anxious to marry off her eldest niece 
as soon as possible. But Mary Ellen is 
carrying on a clandestine, idyllic romance 
with “Roderick,” and she views all official 
Suitors with scorn until the arrival of Charles 
Cuttinghame, legal friend of her father. 

The company enter very fully into the 
spirit of this nostalgic play. Sonia Graham 
as Mary Ellen is a lively young rebel and 
Michael Denison as Charles, and the most 
promising newcomer Jeremy Brett as 
Roderick, are well in the picture as the men 
in her life. Perhaps Ellis Irving as Henry 
Mansfield is most authentically in the 
period, and additional nostalgic charm is 
added by Anthony Holland’s setting and the 
costumes by Kate Servian. 

The play was first performed at the 
Playhouse, Salisbury, and is again directed at 
the Aldwych by Terence Dudley. F.S. 


















































































































ROYAL COURT 


**How can we Save Father?’ 
HOUGH Oliver Marlow Wilkinson (in 
spite of his connection with the Iona 

Community), fails to solve any fundamental 

theological problems by his involved sym- 

bolic play centred on a Vicar who seeks 
refuge in insanity when his job gets the tetter 
of him, there is dynamic dialogue here, and 

a sense of theatre. This was particularly so 

in the long scene between John Phillips as 

the parson and John Moffatt as a psychia- 
trist (disguised pro tem as the Bishop) when 
they relentlessly dissect each other’s souls. 

There is a touch of Bridie in this passage 

which, however, is not sustained during the 

rest of the play. 

Director was Peter Wood and the décor, 
conveying the seedy old Vicarage study was 
by Clare Jeffery. 

In the same programme lIonesco’s The 
Chairs was repeated, with Joan Plowright 
and George Devine repeating their magnifi- 
cent performance as the Old Man and Old 
Woman. 


How can we Save Father? was presented 
at the Royal Court and was followed by a 
revival of Look Back in Anger to run until 
14th September. On Tuesday 17th September, 


Nekrassov, following its production at the 
Edinburgh Festival, is to have its opening 
performance in London. FS. 


BALLET 
ARTS 
**Western Theatre Ballet’’ 


P from Somerset on an inaugural tour, 

this new ballet company presented 
ballets designed for small stages. The pro- 
gramme included Celeste and Celestinha, 
Non Stop, The Prisoners and Peter and the 
Wolf. The first three were arranged by 
Peter Darrell, a member of the company. 
Since space is all-important in ballet, the 
principle of half a loaf must be invoked. 
Allowance must also be made for sumptuary 
demands, which must be a heavy burden on a 
small company; décor reflected this. In the 
two middle works, which seemed the more 
praiseworthy, the settings were intentionally 
drab. For Celeste and Celestinha, a 
simple series of dances on the theme of the 
sailor's return, the piano accompaniment 
had a trivialising effect. Peter and the Wolf 
lacked precision. Non Stop, in which Hazel 
Merry, Oliver Symons and Jeffery Taylor 
jived with careless sub-rapture, had con- 
temporary interest. The movements syn- 
chronised and milieu and mood were well 
expressed. The Prisoners told a dramatic 
story and _ reflected clearly a French 
atmosphere. The three principal dancers 
here, Suzanne Musitz, Erling Sunde and 
Barry Salt, did very well. H.G.M. 


Le Ballet 
Espanol 
Ximenez-Vargas 


A colourful moment from 
Le Ballet Espanol, who 
appeared for two weeks 
during August at Sadler's 
Wells. The company formed 
two years ago was making 
its first appearance on the 
London stage, although in 
April 1956 they visited 
London to present a pro- 
gramme on BBC Television. 
The two leading dancers 
and founders of the com- 
pany, Roberto Ximenez and 
Manolo Vargas, however, 
are well-known to West 
End audiences, since for 
many years they were the 
leading male dancers with 
Pilar Lopez. In the picture, 
centre, are Ximenez and 
Vargas. (Photo by Serge 
Lido, Paris.) 
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Above; The Greenwich buildings completely illuminated, and, be/ow with the Naval College in darkness. 
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Below: A close-up of the Queen’s House and colonnades. 
~ 
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Lumiere 


e@ These pictures, taken during 

a performance, give some 
idea of the wonderful effects 
achieved by lighting at Green- 
wich where the Daily Telegraph, 
on behalf of the Ministry of 
Works, is presenting ‘Son et 
Lumiére,”’ produced by Paul 
obert-Houdin with script by 
Hugh Ross Williamson. This 
new conception of theatrical art 
m the open air uses sound and 
ighting most movingly to pre- 
sent the rich history of Green- 
ich and employs the amplified 
oices of Laurence Olivier, 
Pamela Alan, Norman Shelley, 
elma Vaz Dias and Alan 
“‘uthbertson, among many 
ythers, to play the characters. 
Performances are to be given 
ach night at 9.15 during 
eptember, and an unforgettable 
xperience awaits all those who 
make the journey to Green- 

wich’s Royal Park. 





In 


the 


News 


Above left: George Relph, one of our most brilliant character actors, who is to play 
his original role in John Osborne’s ‘“‘The Entertainer,’ which will have an eight-weeks’ 
season at the Palace Theatre from 10th September. Laurence Olivier, Brenda de 
Banzie, Richard Pasco and Joan Plowright are in the cast. Above right: John 
McCallum who, with three visitors from Broadway—Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden and 
Anne Kimbell—is starring im the new Lesley Storm comedy “Roar Like a Dove” 
which opens at Leeds on 2nd September, and comes to London a few weeks later. 


(Portraits by Anthony Buckley) 


Below left: José Limon, one of the most distinguished performers in the American 
School of Modern Dance, who will be seen with his company for two weeks at the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre from 2nd September, and below right: Mary Law, who is now 
playing the role of Molly Ralston (the fifth Mrs. Ralston!) in Agatha Christie’s **The 
Mousetrap”? at the Ambassadors where, on 13th September, this thriller reaches its 
1,998th performance, thus becoming the longest running play in the history of the 
British Theatre 








by 


Ossia 


Trilling 


A scene from * The 
Crumbling Citadel ” 
Horia Lovinescu, 
by M. 
Ghelerter at the 
National Theatre in 
Bucharest. L to R: 
Ion Fintesteanu, Dida 
Calimachi, the late 
Maria Filotti and 
Niki Atanasiu. 


The Rumanian Theatre. 1957 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS OLD — AND 
STILL GOING STRONG ! 


HIS summer the Rumanian theatre 

celebrated its one hundred and fortieth 
anniversary. The origins of the modern 
theatre in Rumania go back to 1817 when 
the first play in the Rumanian language, an 
adaptation from the German, was given in 
the National Theatre at Jassy. This theatre, 
in a city of 113,000 inhabitants, now bears 
the name of the early nineteenth-century 
playwright Vasile Alecsandri, and presents 
both operatic and dramatic performances. 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, also has a 
second National Theatre, bearing the name 
of Abraham Goldfaden, the Father of the 
Jewish Drama, and, like the National Jewish 
Theatre in Bucharest, gives plays in the 
Yiddish language. George Teodorescu, who 
is not a Jew himself, was responsible this 
year for the production, at the latter theatre, 
of The Diary of Anne Frank, accounted 
one of the season’s finest performances. Of 
the 34 theatres in Rumania, of which 15 are 
spread throughout the main provincial cities 
of Jassy, Cluj, Timisoara, Craiova, and 
Tirgu Muresh (capital of the Autonomous 
Hungarian Region), six perform in Magyar, 
two in German and two in Yiddish. Some 
of these, like the Rumanian and Magyar 
Opera Houses in Cluj, are purely opera 
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houses. The most modern theatre in the 
country is the new Opera House in 
Bucharest, with over 1,000 seats. It is the 
best-equipped front and back-stage and is 
already far too small for the ever-growing 
audience. The National Theatre, which 
bears the name of Ion Luca Caragiale, 
Rumania’s_ leading (nineteenth - century) 
dramatist, has no theatre building of its 
own. In this it resembles the Old Vic, 
which is also awaiting a new national 
theatre to be built for it. It differs from 
the Old Vic, however, in having two 
borrowed houses in both of which it 
presents many contemporary dramas as well 
as the classics. 

One of the most successful plays I saw 
done by the National Theatre company— 
who gave ample evidence of their consider- 
able acting talent when they performed at 
the Paris Festival in 1956—was 45-year-old 
Horia Lovinescu’s The Crumbling Citadel, 
now in its third year in the repertoire. 
Admirably staged by Moni Ghelerter it tells 
the story of the decline and fall of 
Rumania’s post-war bourgeoisie and was 
notable not only for the settings by 
Alexander Bratasanu—which showed the 
gradual physical deterioration of the eminent 





Two scenes from other recent productions at the 
National Theatre, Bucharest. In the top picture 
Marietta Deculescu and Geo Barton are seen in Aurel 
Baranga’s ‘Prescription for Happiness,’ which was 
produced by Marietta Sadova, and above, a moment 
from M. Ghelerter’s production of *“‘The Journalists”’ 
by Alexander Mirodan with Radu Beligan and Alfred 
Demetriu. 
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which the story 
a collection of 


lawyers household in 
unfolds—but also for 
acting performances by Rumania’s leading 
players that confirmed every expectation 
aroused after last year’s Paris Festival. Out- 
standing were 86-year-old Lucia Sturdza- 
Bulandra, the Sybil Thorndike of Rumania 
who finds the time and energy to direct 
Bucharest’s Municipal Theatre as well, Ion 
Fintesteanu, as the lawyer whose lapse into 
senility helps him to meet the demands of 
the new régime with indifference, Marcela 
Rusu, one of the company’s more talented 
younger players, and Matei Gheorghiu, as 
the war-blinded son, who, unlike his dis- 
illusioned brother, decides to live for the 
future. 
Rusu was “the woman in the 
in Prescription for Happiness, a new 
play—his sixth—by the established com- 
munist dramatist Aurel Baranga. When 
first presented this season it was attacked 
for being “unpolitical” though the fact 
that it handles with rare psychological in- 
sight the problems of a man of some 
responsibility, who takes a mistress and 
whose conduct drives his best friend to 
suicide, and that all propaganda for the 
new régime is conspicuous for its absence, 
may account for the packed houses as much 
as the excellent production (by Marietta 
Sadova) and the performances of Geo 
Barton, as the man, and of Radu Beligan, 
as his friend. The play is also unusual for 
an element of symbolism provided by a 
“puppet-play” within the play, and a 
Priestleyan use of music for dramatic 
emphasis. 


Marcela 
case ” 


The third success at the same theatre was 
The Journalists, a first play by a young 


man, Alexander 
impressively staged (by Gbhelerter) and 
introduced the audience to the mechanics 
of newspaper production behind the Iron 
Curtain. Mirodan shows us a Communist 
editor who attempts to suppress the truth 
in order to hold on to a safe job. Opposed 
to him, in a part brilliantly taken by Radu 
Beligan, stands the “positive hero,” his 
colleague on the board, who will risk 
everything provided that the truth be known. 
The author’s dialogue is witty and pithy and 
his characters are well observed. He seems 
to have inherited the mantle of the late 
Mihail Sebastian, whose untimely death in 
a car accident in 1945 robbed Rumania of 
her most important post-war playwright. 
So much for the new plays which I saw 
during a whirlwind visit. Of the play- 
wrights, both young and old, none evokes 


Mirodan, which’ was 





Above: Lucia Sturdza 
Bulandra (seated centre) 
in the title réle of “* The 
Madwoman of Chaillot,” 

W. Sieg- 

Bucharest 
Municipal Theatre. Right: 
A scene from “Apus de 
Soare”’ (‘* Sunset’), the 
historical drama about 
Stephen the Great by 
Barbu Delavrancea, at 
the National Theatre in 
Bucharest, illustrating the 
tendency to “ Victorian- 

ism *’ in décor, 


so much popular admiration as the septua- 


genarian Victor Eftimiu, whose _ contro- 
versial Dr. Faust the Magician, has also 
been the subject of much discussion this 
season. Of the classical plays, among which 
Shakespeare, as everywhere in Eastern 
Europe, takes pride of place, those I saw 
proved disappointing: with two exceptions. 
These were The Importance of Being 
Earnest, at the Youth Theatre, with a 
personable young actor, Florin Vasiliu, in 
the role of what sounded like “John 


Waltzin and The Taming of the Shrew, 
at the Army Theatre, into which a young 
producer, George Rafael, throwing discre- 
tion and orthodoxy to the winds, had 
injected fun and vivacity by borrowing 
from the conventions of the commedia dell’ 
arte and the circus-ring. These two 
productions contrasted strongly with the 
great number of productions, which shared 
the faults observable elsewhere in East 
European theatres: old-fashioned natural- 
ism (mistakenly parading as realism) and 





lack of imagination (due, no doubt, to 
cultural isolation). The tendency to retain 
players too old for their parts was also 
marked, so that, for example, the spectacle 
of a Lear having a henchman bring on 
Cordelia for him because he was too old 
to carry her on himself was not exactly 
inspiring. The “Victorianism,” most notice- 
able in the settings (and in the lighting 
which, except at the opera house, is 
lamentably behind the times) is however 
not universal. W. Siegfried, both as designer 
and producer, is the equal of most leading 
directors in the West, when he is given a 
free hand. His contribution to The 
Madwoman of Chaillot (in both depart- 
ments) was remarkable for its poetically 
imaginative quality; and Madame Sturdza 
Bulandra’s performance in the title réle was 
yet another tour-de-force. Similarly Mircea 
Marosin excelled himself in his colourful 
settings of The Shrew, which made the 
“ papier-maché” naturalism of Sunset, the 
Rumanian historical tragedy about Stephen 
the Great, by Barbu Delavrancea, all the 
more inexplicable. As in neighbouring 
Bulgaria, I suppose that this wrong-headed 
Moscow Art Theatre tradition, which dates 
from the turn of the last century, dies hard, 
particularly if imposed from above by well- 


meaning amateurs. Rumania is however, able 
to point to a long tradition of cultural contact 
with the West, particularly with France, and 
there is every indication that the period of 
post-war isolationism in the arts and in 
cultural exchange is dying, if it is not 
already dead. 

That the Rumanians can compete with 
the theatre of the West on its own ground 
was shown not only in Paris last year but 
also at the Venice Festival this summer 
where Sica Alexandrescu’s production of 
I Rusteghi during the Goldoni Festival with 
Radu Beligan leading a group of the 
National Theatre company’s ablest actors, 
won golden opinions among public and 
press alike. 

In addition to the usual run of Soviet 
plays, foreign plays continue to be produced 
in increasing numbers in a theatre that is 
growing as rapidly as the audiences that 
jostle each other in an effort to buy seats 
for the packed houses. Cramming chairs 
into a box—contrary to regulations—is only 
a partial solution to a crying problem: the 
need for more theatre buildings. The cry 
of “ have you a spare ticket?” which is also 
the title of a popular revue, can be heard 
outside any Bucharest theatre at curtain- 


(Continued on pave 56) 
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it dawns on the befuddled Jane Maxwell that not only is her 

husband unexpectedly peacefully asleep on her divan, but that 

there is also a stranger in the house. Later she learns from 

her irate spouse that he had discovered her and the stranger 

asleep, on his arrival late the night before. L to R: Derek Farr 

as George Maxwell, Donald Sinden as Mervyn Browne and 
Muriel Pavlow as Jane Maxwell. 


An hilarious moment at the beginning of Act I scene 2, when 


“Odd Man In” 


at the St. Martin’s 


HIS play from the French of Claude Magnier, adapted 
and anglicised by Robin Maugham, has the funniest first 
act of any comedy seen for a long time in London. Directed 
by Harold French with décor by Michael Trangmar, the play 
tells of the predicament facing Jane Maxwell, who fell into 
Pictures by a deep sleen after drinking half a glass of a sleeping draught, 
Roisin Mnats when she learns next morning that a complete stranger, follow- 
ing a car breakdown, had unwittingly quaffed the other half 
of the sleeping draught and, overcome with sleep, climbed 
into her bed. The three characters in this typically French 
matrimonial tangle are admirably presented by Donald Sinden, 
Derek Farr and Muriel Pavlow. 
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The action takes place in a small cottage in an unspoilt part of Kent, near Romney Marsh. In 

the scene above, during the morning after the intruder’s arrival, Jane, against her will, comes 

a little under Mervyn Browne’s spell when he amuses her by doing his early morning physical 

jerks. The wily Mr. Browne, incidentally, has overheard a telephone conversation and is aware 
that Jane has a boy friend in the background. 


Jane, 
enraged by 
the com- 
placency of 
both her 
husband and 
the intruder 
about the 
events of the 
night before, 
suddenly 
turns on 
them with a 
weapon and 
forces them 
to take 
cover. 








Mervyn Browne and 
Maxwell are now on the 
best of terms, much to 
Jane’s annoyance and 
when Mervyn prepares 
to take his leave he fills 
her with alarm by insinu- 
ating that more happened 
the night before than she 
is aware of. But before 
she is able to go into the 
matter her husband has 
whisked Mervyn off in 
his car. 


Fate brings Mervyn back 
to stay the week-end and 
Jane wastes no time in 
demanding proof of what 
he’d hinted at earlier. 
But she is not convinced 
by his graphic descrip- 
tion of what is supposed 
to have happened. 





Mervyn has announced 
(incorrectly!) that he is 
in “oil” like Maxwell. 
The latter, a rather stolid 
and boring young man, 
easily falls into Mr. 
Browne’s trap when he 
questions him about his 
wife’s idiosyncracies. 


Mervyn, forearmed after 
his illuminating talk with 
Jane’s husband, finally 
convinces Jane, who now 
finds this young man 
irresistible and wants to 
run away with him at 


once. She insists on 
telling her husband. 


Mervyn’s nefarious little 
plot has gone too far for 
his liking, but there is 
still more to come, for 
George magnanimously 
makes over the cottage to 
him for £3,000. But, in 
the end Jane and her hus- 
band, thanks to Mervyn’s 
skilful tuition, are re- 
united and rush off for 
a second honeymoon, 
leaving the intruder an 
unwilling owner of the 
cottage. Not only that, 
but, thanks to his own 
folly on the telephone, 
there is the prospect of 
the imminent arrival of a 
none-too-young lady to 
spend the rest of the 
week-end with him. 








Whispers from 
the Wings ...:” 


ker-on 


whose recent tele- 

vision performances, in Shakespeare, 
straight and musical plays, have earned 
a good deal of favourable comment from 
the critics, was recently invited to adjudicate 
performances given by students at the 
Webber-Douglas School of Singing and 
Dramatic Art, where he himself received 
his initial training as an actor. 

After the show the senior students, young 
men and women completing their two-year 
course and about to become professional 
actors and actresses, crowded round him, 
eager for his opinions and advice. Most of 
them had dreams of stardom, ambitions to 
play famous réles or even to form com- 
panies of their own. But in the immediate 
future they knew that the comparative 
security of their student days would fall 
away. They would find themselves entirely 
on their own, with the necessity of earning 
enough money to pay the rent, buy food 
and keep up a reasonably good appearance. 
How should they go about it? 

“Most of these youngsters,” said Mr. 
Amer, “ take a rather superior attitude when 
one suggests a job in a weekly repertory 
company as the finest first step any young 
artist can take after leaving the dramatic 
school. They will tell you that weekly 
Rep. will kill their talent. They doubt if 
they could stand up to the hard work, the 
incessant grind of forever learning new 
parts, the late nights of cramming page 
after page of dialogue into their heads and 
the bleary-eyed morning rehearsals. 

“ That is not their idea of going on the 
stage, they will tell you. Such drudgery is 
not for them. They intend to take an easier 
course by auditioning for all the London 
shows. They are confident that if they 
have sufficient talent they will be spotted 
sooner or later. As I listen to them | 
wonder how they will feel three months 
hence, after facing the grim reality of trying 
to make both ends meet as an unknown, 
inexperienced, professional actor in London. 

‘Sometimes I tell newcomers to the 
profession about the first year I struggled 
to stay in London, after having done three 
solid years in Rep. where I played a wide 
variety of parts and had the valuable 
experience of facing a critical audience week 
after week in a different play. I had 


ICHOLAS AMER, 


Nicholas Amer 


managed to save a bit of money, but when 
I came to London it soon disappeared in 
rent, food and fares. How well I remember 
that cold, sordid bed-sitter in Finsbury 
Park, which I shared with another actor. 
There were no shillings for the gas and 
precious few for food. We used to pray for 
the telephone to ring with news of an 
audition or the offer of a job. In the mean- 
time we wore extra pull-overs to keep out 
the cold and read Shakespeare aloud to 
keep our minds off our rumbling stomachs. 

“Eventually the phone would ring to 
say an audition was being held for a new 
play. Looking as spruce as possible, I 
would rush down to the theatre to find a 
backstage full of actors as desperate as I 
was. Time and time again I would wait, 
tense and dry-mouthed. I would give a 
good audition and wait hopefully. Time 
and time again there would be the agony of 
losing the part to someone else and I would 
get more desperate and depressed than ever. 
Six weeks later when the play opened, the 
part would often prove a thankless task 
and the show even come off after three 
days, indicating I had not missed much. If 
only I'd known, I need not have worried, 
but I didn’t! So I would go back and wait 
for the phone to ring again. 

“That sort of experience, repeated over 
and over again, is enough to drive a 
beginner to suicide if he walks innocently 
into the theatrical jungle, fresh from his 


(Continued on page 36) 








Echoes from 


Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


Right: Earle Hyman (Othello), Jacqueline Brookes 
(Desdemona) and Alfred Drake (Iago) in * Othello,” 
the play which opened the third Shakespeare Festival. 
Page opposite: Two scenes from “The Merchant of 
Venice’ with Morris Carnoysky (Shylock), Katharine 
Hepburn (Portia), Richard Waring (Antonio), Donald 
Harron (Bassanio), Lois Nettleton (Nerissa) and John 
Colicos (Gratiano). Rouben Ter-Arutunian designed 
the scenery and costumes for ‘“Othello”’ and scenery 
for “The Merchant,’ for which Motley designed the 
costumes. The lighting for both plays was by Jean 
Rosenthal. 


was some interesting 

Shakespeare on view at Stratford-on- 
Housatonic this past summer. American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Connecticut 
presented its third season of repertory, the 
plays being Othello, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Much Ado About Nothing. 
This reviewer saw the first two and was both 
entertained, and impressed, with the obvious 
progress being made toward the objective 
of a distinctive, permanent classical acting 
company. 

Public response this year was excellent. 
All offerings did good business at the box 
office, with standing-room-only not = an 
unusual situation for ‘many of the perform- 
ances. First-night New York newspaper 
critics generally approved of the proceedings 
witnessed on stage, with a few reservations. 

Guest stars were Katharine Hepburn 
(Portia and Beatrice) and Alfred Drake 
(lago and Benedick). The term “ guest 
star” is used literally, but should not convey 
the idea that the productions were “ built 
around” the headliners. Miss Hepburn 
and Mr. Drake took their places as members 
of an ensemble company. Guiding 
principle of the theatre, as expressed by 
artistic director John Houseman, is _ to 
present true repertory with a troupe which 
has its base in continuing personnel. Aside 
from the two stars, a good proportion of 
the lead and supporting réles were played 
by people in their second and third seasons 
with the company. Also, Mr. Houseman 
points out with justifiable pride, the 


HERE 


lively, 


Festival's training academy has supplied all 
of the bit players and a half dozen of the 
younger members. 

Results of this policy (an immensely 
difficult one to maintain) showed themselves 
gratifying. Both the productions I saw 
exhibited well organised compatibility in 
staging, acting, scenery, lighting and costum- 
ing. Directors Houseman and Jack Landau 
paid skilled attention to details and 
vigorous stage action. Small rdédles were 
acted with competence and points of 
characterisation. 


nice 


A DISTINGUISHED feature of the pro- 
ductions their zest and vitality. 
This was stirring, briskly paced Shakespeare 
that took effective advantage of the various 
elements of personality, action drama and 
Sharp clashes of characters and events. It 
had humour, excitement and human interest. 
The Iago of Mr. Drake might be cited 
as a typical example of what came across 
to the audience. His malevolent plotter was 
a personable man who spoke with authority; 
moved quickly and forcefully. When he 
put his charm into play, people believed 
him to be friendly and_ sincere. This 
decisive characterisation not only provided 
continually interesting stage moments, but 
established a reasonable base for Othello’s 
blind trust in his betrayer. 

Again, Miss Hepburn, as Portia, was 
vivacious and _ rollicking. (If anything. 
almost too much so at times.) She played 
her scenes for comedy wherever possible. 


was 





with a knack of throwing away final phrases 
of dialogue with humorous connotations 
that was a big audience winner. She acted 
the trial scene in a mood that was at once 
tomboyish and dignified, cleanly underlin- 
ing the drama. 

Morris Carnovsky, a solid support of the 
permanent acting company, gave a straight- 
forward performance of the Shylock rdle. 
He took a line down the centre, giving us a 
Shylock who was an understandable person, 
without leaning too far either in the direc- 
tion of self-pity or high tragedy. From time 
to time he extracted bits of wry comedy 
from the lines. 

The production of Merchant, confronted 
with the familiar problem of how to key 
the performances and_ characterisations, 
split it in two. Most of the scenes not in- 
volving the Jew directly, were played with 
major accent on comedy. This was quite 
delightful in itself, just as Mr. Carnovsky’s 
portrayal was a sincere and moving one in 
its own right. Contradictions of the 
techniques within the play presentation were 
apparent, but where can the remedy be 
found? Modern audiences are believed not 
to be receptive to a Shylock played as a 
comic character, and actors for generations 
have set the pattern of interpreting him in 
terms of high or tragic drama. Yet it is 
impossible to take seriously the convolu- 
tions of the plot or the machinations put 
into motion by the gay young blades of 
Venice. 
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AS 


Othello, Earle 
actor, remaining consistent 
performances as a_ whole, emphasized 
human interest qualities in his acting. 
Metamorphosis of the Moor from a trusting, 
simple fellow, happily in love with his bride, 
to a bereft, murderously avenging man of 
depressed mood and violence, was handled 
believably and movingly. Mr. Hyman also 
acquitted himself well the Prince of 
Morocco in an amusing rendition of the 
casket-selecting scene in Merchant. Com- 
panion to this scene, involving the Prince 
of Arragon, was given a stylishly humorous 
flair by Stanley Bell. 

Others deserving particular mention were 
Richard Waring (Antonio in Merchant and 
Cassio in Othello), who possesses splendid 
stage authority; Jacqueline Brookes, who 
was quite an appealing Desdemona; 
Richard Easton, an actor who brought 
accomplished touches of eccentric comedy 
to the rdles of Roderigo (Othello) and 
Sada Thompson, who rose dramatically to 
the occasion as Emilia in the final 
of Othello. 


CENERY and costumes, were to my 
mind, a highly favourable attribute in 
the Festival productions. 

I believe the American theatre as well as 
its public can take pride in its Shakespeare 
project. Made possible by continuing 
co-operation of many individuals and organ- 
isations, it is doing a fine job of attaining 
praiseworthy objectives. * 
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by 
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FREE AS AIR 
LET THE GRASS GROW 
’'M UP EARLY 
I'D LIKE TO BE LIKE YOU 
A MAN FROM THE MAINLAND 
’'VE GOT MY FEET ON THE GROUND 
NOTHING BUT SEA AND SKY 
TERHOU 
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sung by 
The Peter Knight Singers 
with the 
PETER KNIGHT ORCHESTRA 
I’m up early 
Let the grass grow 
Nothing but sea and sky 
The boat’s in 
Man from the mainland 
Free as air 
Holiday Island 
I’ve got my feet 

on the ground 
Testudo; Terhou; Finale 
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Above: An early moment from the play. 
Lord Paul Postumeus (Michael Aldridge, 
centre), “Lord of the Manor” of the island 
of Terhou in the Channel Islands, discusses 
with two islanders, Mr. Mutch (Roy God- 
frey, /eft) and Mr. Potter (Howard Goorney) 
the difficult problem of the Island’s Queen 
for the year, for no girl can be Queen twice 
and the island has now run out of candi- 
dates. Right: Albert Postumous (John 
Trevor) with Geraldine Melford, the run- 
away heiress from the mainland (Gillian 
Lewis), who is later unanimously elected 
Queen of Terhou. 


“Free as Air”’ 
at the Savoy 


CENES from the successful new musical 
by Dorothy Reynolds and Julian Slade 
which is directed by Denis Carey at the 
Savoy, with décor by Patrick Robertson. 
The other Reynolds/Slade musical, “ Salad 
Days,” continues its record-breaking run 
only a_ stone’s throw away at the 
Vaudeville. 














Miss Catamole 
(Dorothy Reynolds) 
a_ kind-hearted old 
maid who has been 
waiting for years for 
Mr. Potter to pro- 
pose, is seen decora- 
ting the well, helped 
by Mr. Potter, the 
seaweed gatherer, as 
part of the celebra- 
tions for the crown- 
ing ceremony of the 
Island’s Queen. 


Geraldine, who had 
taken refuge on Ter- 
hou to escape the 
publicity hounds, has 
fallen in love with 
Albert. But when 
she realises that her 
presence on_ the 
island will bring un- 
pleasant notoriety 
she returns to Jersey, 
and it is not long 
before three news- 
hungry newspaper- 
men (L to R; Len 
Rossiter, Malcolm 
Farquhar and Ray- 
mond Parks) dis- 
cover her and sing 
“Geraldine, where 
have you been?” 




















Meantime Geral- 
dine’s fiancé, who 
is not really in love 
with her, also finds 
his way to the island 
where he _ quickly 
becomes the centre 
of attraction for the 
girls of Terhou who 
want “A Man from 
the Mainland.” Jack 
Amersham (Gerald 
Harper, centre) is a 
sophisticated young 
racing motorist and 
obviously enjoys the 
adulation when 
Molly (Patricia Bre- 
din, centre fore- 
ground) sings “They 
All Want a Man 
from the Mainland.” 


Another incongruous 
interloper is Ivy 
Crush (Josephine 
Tewson), an enter- 
prising woman re- 
porter, complete 
with tape recorder, 
who is also in pur- 
suit of Geraldine but 
finishes up by falling 
under the spell of 
Terhou. 








Above: High spot of the show: the islanders record for Ivy the rousing song 
“Testudo” in which in song and dance is related the history of Terhou from 
the time of the Roman Occupation. Included in the picture is Mr. Bindweed 


the gardener (Vincent Charles, right). 


Left: Molly believes she 
has at last found her 
“Man fromthe Mainland” 
in Jack Amersham, but 
later, when the islanders 
make an unaccustomed 
trip to Jersey and by a 
ruse bring back Geraldine 
to be their Queen, Molly 
has second thoughts 
about leaving Terhou for 
good. 








Above: With the 
words of their song 
“We're Holding 
Hands” Miss Cata- 
mole and Mr. Pot- 
ter bring _ their 
fifteen - year - old 
romance to a 
happy conclusion. 


Right: Ivy Crush 
is put in the stocks 
for sending news to 
the mainland, but 
Lord Paul rescues 
her and asks her to 
be his wife. Geral- 
dine and Albert are 
re-united and all 
ends happily on 
Terhou with the 
Festival of the 
Crowning of the 
Queen. 












































A scene from Act I of “Tristan und Isolde’ with L to R: Birgit Nilsson as Isolde, Wolfgang Windgassen as 
Tristan and Grace Hoffman as Brangine. 


Bayreuth Festival 


EVEN years of post-war Bayreuth 

Festivals have gradually revealed that 
the “new Bayreuth” consists of two 
personalities. In general, artistic direction 
of the festivals is in the hands of Richard 
Wagner's elder grandson Wieland, who is 
responsible for the regular annual produc- 
tions of The Ring and Parsifal. Wolfgang 
Wagner carries out the administrative side, 
but for several years direction of the one 
entirely new production which is given each 
season has alternated between the two 
brothers. 

Wolfgang with his Lohengrin in 1953, 
Der Fliegende Holldnder 1955, and Tristan 
und Isolde this year has been consistently 
successful with the public. As a producer 
he is the servant of the opera, and his 
settings, simple but effective, follow an 
accepted modern school. Wieland Wagner 
follows the more dangerous course of 
imposing his own inspiration on each music 
drama. He is a visionary, fascinated even 
to the point of obsession by conveying the 
spirit of the music in settings of mystical 
symmetry. Each scene is built to a 
geometrical pattern, usually based on a 
circular platform, and even the grouping 
of figures is balanced with mathematical 
exactitude. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Parsifal and parts of The Ring this achieves 
a breathtaking beauty, and provides an 
entirely new revelation of Wagner’s original 
conception; at others the result is a 
lamentable failure, like the 1954 Tannhduser 
and last year’s Die Meistersinger. 


by Penelope Turing 


Fortunately both brothers realise the 
paramount importance of orchestra and 
singers, but their contrasting styles of pro- 
duction form one of the most interesting 
features of the festivals. Which will prove 
of most lasting value to Bayreuth remains 
to be seen, 


"THE new 
success. 
and brought out 
perhaps all, the glories of this most impas- 


Tristan was an _ outstanding 
Wolfgang Sawallisch conducted 
much of, though not 


sioned of Wagner's scores. Wolfgang 
Windgassen after an unimpressive start 
made a fine Tristan, especially in the last 
act. Gustav Neidlinger was a strong, warm- 
hearted Kurwenal, though it was a mistake 
to make him stand staring at Tristan 
throughout almost the whole of the third 
act. The tour de force of the evening, 
however, was Birgit Nilsson’s Isolde. She 
possesses a voice of rare purity and beauty 
with great power, and is also an accom- 
plished actress. Her Isolde would gain by 
a greater tenderness, but her Bayreuth 
performances promise a most exciting 
Briinnhilde at Covent Garden this autumn. 

Few, even of the most famous critics, 
expect their comments to achieve alterations 
in a production, so it was interesting to find 
that Wieland Wagner had made some 
adjustments to his Meistersinger after the 
storm of disapproval last year. The pro- 
duction still remains too rarefied and 
stylised for this very human, happy opera, 


(Continued on page 36) 





Bayreuth Festival 


Above: The new staging of Act 2 of 
“Die Meistersinger.”’ Right centre: 
Josef Greindl as Gurnemanz in 
*“Parsifal’’ and, extreme right, Wind- 
gassen and Birgit Nilsson as Tristan 
and Isolde. Below: A _ scene from 
“Das Rheingold’ with L to R: Fasolt 
(Amold Jan Mill), Fafner (Josef 
Greindl), Wotan (Hans Ho*‘er), Fricka 
(Georgine von Milinkovic) and Freia 
(Elizabeth Griimmer). 





An early scene from the play, set in the living room of the Oberholzers’ house on a summer 


night in the late ‘nineties. It is Albert Oberholzer’s sixtieth birthday and the family celebrations 

are interrupted by the arrival of the black sheep of the family, Albert’s young brother 

Alexander, a circus owner, and his young wife Iduna. Below: Alexander (Laurie Payne) 
performs some magic on the henpecked Uncle Gustave (Peter O’Toole). 


“Oh! 
My 
Papa?’ 


@ Scenes from the Swiss 

musical by Juerg Amstein 
and Erik Charell with music 
by Paul Burkhard and scenery 
and costumes’ by Patrick 
Robertson and Rosemary 
Vercoe. First produced at the 
Bristol Old Vic on 2nd April 
the piece was brought to the 
Garrick by Jack Hylton on 
17th July where it ran until 
24th August. The direction 
was by Warren Jenkins and 
most of the cast appeared in 
the rdles they had originally 

created at Bristol. 











: 
* 


Iduna, the beautiful equestrian (Rachel Roberts) soon has the admiring menfolk at her feet and 

regales them with stories of the glorious life of the cireus. She is seen here singing the by now 

famous theme song “ Oh! My Papa!” with L to R: David Bird as Uncle Fritz, Robert Lang as 
Uncle Ernest and Uncle Gustave. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Anna Oberholzer, Albert’s teen- 
age daughter, also falls under 
the spell of Uncle Alexander 
and Aunt Iduna and announces 
her intention of leaving with 
them to join the circus. Her 
three formidable aunts tell her 
in no uncertain terms what they 
think of this proposal, L to R: 
Gwen Nelson as Aunt Paula, 
Pat Gilbert as Aunt Bertha, 
Angela Anderson as Aunt Lisa 
and Sonia Rees as Anna. 





Rebert, the 
Oberholzers’ 
young gardener 
(Roy Skelton) 
declares his 
love for Anna 
and tries to 
dissuade her 
from her plan. 
But later Alex- 
ander tells her 
what the circus 
means to him 
and the garden 
is miraculously 
transformed 
into a circus 
tent. 


The show is on. 
Anna’s_ three 
Uncles become 
clowns and per- 
form their 
comic routine. 


Extreme left: 
Anna’s father 
Albert (Paul 
Curran) and her 
mother (Phil- 
lada Sewell) 
are transformed 
into a musical 
seal and trainer 
in the dream 
circus. Left: 
Katie, the 
Oberholzers’ 
cook (Phyllida 
Law) in an 
impressive 
weight-lifting 
act. 








Right: Iduna, who has shaken Anna’s resolve 
with some realistic facts about life in a circus, 
persuades her husband, a man with a roving eye, 
to leave his niece behind when they return to 
their nomadic life. Although secretly hankering 
after a more settled existence Iduna realises it 
is not for her and makes her farewells. Ali ends 
happily when Papa Oberholzer gives permission 
for Anna to marry Robert (anything rather than 
another member of the family in the circus). 
Not so happily, however, for Aunt Paula, for 
Gustave, free from her domination, leaves with 
Iduna and her husband. 


Alexander Obolski in the top 
hat and tails of the ring- 
master with Iduna and her 
circus pony Johnny, enchant- 
ingly played by Joan Boyd 
and Edna Wynn. Below: 
The grand finale of Anna’s 
dream circus. On the right 
can be seen Anna’s aunts as 
a ferocious trio of tigresses. 
Also in the picture are Sheila 
Kennedy (Assistant), Gerald 
Deacon (Groom), Angela 
Sturdee (Number Girl) and 
Phoebe Lewis (Snake 
Charmer). 








Bayreuth Festival (Contd.) 

but it is much better than in 1956. The 
second act now has a street of shadowy, 
gabled houses, and the principal airborne 
ball of flowers has put down a trunk and 
roots into the stage. 

HE new Hans Sachs, Otto Wiener, is a 

great asset to Bayreuth. He has a fine, 
powerful baritone voice, and though he has 
not yet Hotter’s mastery of the part, his 
performance was interesting, musicianly 
and most satisfying. Gottlob Frick was the 
new Pogner, and sang with great beauty. 
Elisabeth Griimmer was a gay and charming 
Eva, and Gerhard Stolze a delightful David. 
1 still think Karl Schmitt-Walter’s Beck- 
messer is played too “straight,” but this is 
a matter of taste. The Walther was Walter 
Geisler, who sang reasonably, but made little 
of the part. André Cluytens conducted a 
good straightforward performance, though 
without revealing all the delicate beauties 
of the score. 

This year’s Parsifal was undoubtedly the 
finest I have seen at Bayreuth since 1953. 
Cluytens was the conductor, and Wieland 
Wagner's production matched the eternal 
quality of the music. Josef Greindl has 
sung Gurnemanz a number of times there 
during the past few years, and his character- 
isation has gained enormously in under- 
standing and tenderness. This is now one 
of the outstanding performances of the 
season. Ramon Vinay is a_ very fine 
Parsifal and was in good voice; so was 
George London as Amfortas, another per- 
formance which has developed a great deal. 
Astrid Varnay was the Kundry. This is 
hardly her part, and the one jarring element 
was her acting in the Good Friday scene, 
which contained more than a suspicion of 
the seductiveness that belongs only to 
Klingsor’s magic garden. 


HE Ring is of course the very heart of 


Bayreuth’s festivals. Performances have 
their ups and downs, and this year was an 
up—all four operas being on a remarkably 
high level. For all the apparent importance 
of Siegfried it is Wotan and Briinnhilde on 
whom the success of any performance of 
the cycle depends. In Hans Hotter Bayreuth 
has the Wotan of this generation, possibly 
of the century. One wonders whether Mr. 
Hotter ever wearies of being identified with 
this part throughout the opera houses of the 
world, but that is the penalty of perfection. 
Hear this music on the lips of any other 
singer and it is Hotter’s voice and phrasing 
and acting that fill the mind. Bayreuth is 
wise to try no substitute. 


Astrid 
Briinnhilde. 
radiant voice 


accomplished 
in her most 
this summer but she sang 
extremely well, especially in Gdétterddm- 
merung. Wolfgang Windgassen is not an 
ideal Siegfried. Probably there is no ideal 
Siegfried in existence—I have never heard 
one—and Windgassen is better than most. 
Nonetheless his best singing is in parts like 
Tristan, Lohengrin and Tannhauser, and it 
seems a pity that he should regularly be 
found wanting as The Ring hero. Greindl 
used his beautiful bass to good effect as 
Hunding and Hagen; it is time we heard 
him at Covent Garden. Ludwig Suthaus 
was a grim, well-sung Loge, but less happy 
as Siegmund. Birgit Nilsson sang exquisiteFy 
and was an unusually seductive Sieglinde. 
Neidlinger and Paul Kuén repeated their 
admirable Alberich and Mime. Maria von 
llosvay sang Erda and was also a magnifi- 
cent Waltraute in Gdétterdimmerung. 
Hermann Uhde repeated his extraordinarily 
clever portrayal of Gunther, but Gutrune 
seems to defeat most sopranos and Elisabeth 
Griimmer was no exception. The Ring was 
conducted by that great Wagnerian Hans 
Knappertsbusch. * 


Varnay is an 
She was not 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
dramatic school. But if he 
with the solid experience which only a 
repertory company can provide, he will 
acquire the right sort of confidence in him- 
self to surmount the inevitable bad patches. 
‘I am told by other novices that tele- 
vision is a preferable alternative to weekly 
repertory. There are always chances for 
walk-ons in television, so they tell me, and 
assure me such engagements are excellent 
as a beginning. They fail to realise that 
once they start walking-on they make them- 
selves unavailable for any other parts that 
may come along and in a short space of 
time they will be regarded only as supers 
and seldom considered for anything better. 
“Students about to leave their dramatic 
school are generally afraid of joining 
a weekly repertory company. I know 
I was, though I always hastened to deny it. 
At school we had weeks and weeks to study 
a part before playing it in an end-of-term 
show. Was it possible, I would secretly 
ask myself, to do it in a week? I was lucky 
enough to start at the Liverpool Repertory 
Theatre, where shows ran for three weeks 
at that time, but later I soon found the 
answer to my doubting question. It is 
amazing what one can do in a week. So I 
say unhesitatingly that repertory is the only 
way to start a career in the theatre.” * 


arms himself 











A unique photograph taken during the fourth act of the last performance of Bellini’s ‘‘Norma”™ 


2% Hedy 


Baa Zoek Se. 





in the Roman 


arena in Verona on 27th July 1957. The flaming torches of the chorus can be seen as they take up their positions 





miles from the Italian 

frontier on the French side, Europe’s 
choicest miniature Festival has this year 
broken fresh ground by offering its patrons 
a short season of theatrical fare by way 
of an hors d'oeuvre. The enterprising 
Hungarian-born artistic director, Monsieur 
A. Borocz, invited one of the world’s most 
popular companies, the Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano, to launch the 8th Festival with 
Giorgio Strehler’s inimitable production of 
Arlecchino, Servitore di Due Padroni, by 
Goldoni, which has already been seen in 
almost every country in Europe. Overlook- 
ing the fairy-lights of Menton’s beautiful 
harbour, the travelling actors set up their 
booth outside the mediaeval church of 
Saint-Michel to entertain an assorted gather- 
ing of guests, both French and _ Italian 
speaking. Prominent among them was 
Jean Cocteau, patron of the Festival, seated 
alongside Cmdr. R. D. Macdonald and 
his brother officers, in resplendent British 


T Menton, two 


white naval uniform, hot from a minesweep- 
ing exercise off the coast off Sardinia, whose 
roars of laughter demonstrated an apprecia- 
of Marcello 


tion of the  buffooneries 





on the vast stage. 


An Italian Pilgrimage 


“ON THE GRAND TOUR"? TWENTIETH-CENTURY STYLE 


37 


by Ossia Trilling 








Moretti, despite the 
language barrier, 

The following day fortune favoured me 
again by taking me to the open-air theatre 
in Gardone, built three years ago on the 
grounds of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s former 
estate, overlooking Lake Garda, at the foot 
of the grandiose War Memorial known as 
the “ Vittoriale.” The house where the 
Italian poet flirted with Mussolini and Duse, 
among many other activities, is today the 
best- paying museum in the country, 
although his plays are no longer the fashion. 
A new generation was able on this occasion 
to make the acquaintance of La Figlia di 
Jorio, written in 1904 for Duse, though 
never in fact acted by her. This time the 
part was taken by Anna Proclemer, a dark- 
skinned, fiery-tempered beauty, whose 
powers as a_ tragedienne—in a_ turgid 
“ pastoral drama” in verse whose mounting 
tragedy springs from peasant superstition 

pronounce her Duse’s natural heir. No 
Italian actress in her thirties has such a 
range of expression and her personal success 
in the title-réle of the hunted witch, as well 
as that of Luigi Squarzina’s fast-moving 


difficulties of the 











production and of Giorgio Albertazzi as her 
ill-starred lover, were undisputed. Having 
won this year’s prize at Bologna for the 
best dramatic performances of the season, 
the Proclemer-Albertazzi company next 
took the d’Annunzio tragedy to Pescara, 
centre of the Abruzzi country in which the 
play is set, where a new open-air theatre 
was inaugurated on 13th August. 

From Gardone to Verona, where next we 
lay our scene, is but an hour’s ride. Here the 
vast Roman arena is the attraction. The 35th 
Opera Season opened with a monumental 
production of Norma which was memorable 
not only for the singing of Anita Cerquetti 
in the title-rdle (Signora Cerquetti is 
marked for Covent Garden before long 
and success on the same scale as that of 
Maria Meneghini Callas is assured her if 
she will only follow her predecessor's foot- 
steps in the small detail of undergoing the 
same slimming-cure) but also for the 
imposing deployment of a cast approaching 
1,000 in an amphitheatre crammed to the 
top with over 25,000 spectators. Giulio 


Neri, a youngish singer with a mature bass 
voice, made a surprisingly effective Oroveso, 
though the Pollione of Salvatore Puma was 
Neri’s Sparafucile was equally 
which disappointed 


negligible. 


effective in Rigoletto, 


Below: 


mostly for the reason that the scenic 
possibilities were not fully exploited. To 
build the city of Mantua almost life-size at 
the stage-end of the arena and to leave the 
actors singing downstage as in any orthodox 
opera-house merely emphasises the cleavage 
between the musical and the dramatic 
elements of the work. However most of 
the spectators were content to hear their 
favourite singers sing and cared not a rap 
for the spectacle. This was least successful 
in the case of Carmen, for which Seville 
was substituted for Mantua, but in which 
Kalman Nadasdy, the guest-producer from 
Budapest, could do little more with the 
crowds than suggest the merest outlines of 
stage-movement, leaving them largely to 
improvise on the night. Six days’ rehearsals 
are quite inadequate for mounting produc- 
tions on a stage of such vastness and he 
cannot be blamed if the citizens of Seville 
lacked the cohesion of a_ well-drilled 
crowd. Cesy Broggini made a _ pretty 
Micaela, and her third act aria stole the 
thunder which would otherwise have been 
reserved for Fedora Barbieri’s flamboyant 
Carmen; but the productions as a whole cry 
out for a Visconti or a Brook. 

From Verona to Venice for the 16th 


(continued on page 52) 


Anna Proclemer in the title role of “‘La Figlia di Jorio’’ by Gabriele d’Annunzio, revived, in a production 


by Luigi Squarzina, at the open-air theatre in the ‘*Vittoriale’’ at Gardone on Lake Garda. (Picture by Mario 
Coppini, Milan.) Below right: Paolo Stoppa as Ali, the Turk, in Carlo Goldoni’s **The Impresario from Smyrna,” 


produced by Luchino Visconti for the Goldoni Festival at the Teatro Fenice, Venice. 


(Picture by Giacomelli.) 
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Interior view of the New Amphitheatre, Holborn—from an old print. 


Lost London Theatres 


by N. M. Bligh 


9 The Story of the Royal Amphitheatre. 
Holborn 


HE lack of a permanent equestrian 

establishment in London, contrary to 
conditions obtaining in Paris, led, in the 
latter half of the 19th century, to the build- 
ing of the Royal Amphitheatre on the site 
of the old Metropolitan Horse Bazaar on 
the north side of Holborn, between Dean 
Street and Red Lion Street. There was a 
shallow stage for theatrical performances 
and a central arena surrounded by seats; 
private boxes ran continuously round the 
balcony behind a row of stalls, and with a 
gallery the capacity of the house was about 
1700. 

For a couple of years the enterprise 
functioned as a circus with also acrobats, 
wire walkers, performing dogs and monkeys, 
and a human cannon ball, but does not 
appear to have fulfilled successfully any 
demand which may have existed for this 
form of entertainment, for by May 1869 it 
was being used for promenade concerts 
followed by Matthew's troupe of Christy 
Minstrels. There was a reversion to circus 
before W. H. C. Nation, whom we have met 
at Terry’s and at the Holborn, came into 
the picture again, in March 1873, as 


manager with farce and ballet. Later in 
the same year Kate Vaughan of the Gaiety 
danced in Eurydice, an opera-bouffe which 
had some success, but from a bad start to 
the end, in 1886, of its career of 19 years 
it is a regrettable fact that this playhouse 
had persistent bad luck and misfortune. No 
notable successes were ever presented 
although farce, melodrama, burlesque, 
tragedy, and almost every type of show was 
attempted at various times. The reasons 
for such constant failure may well be in 
the combination of circumstances that 
many of the plays were intrinsically crude 
or bad, or that they were revivals comparing 
unfavourably with the originals, often 
poorly staged or incompetently played, with 
the additional serious handicap of a 
constant succession of mostly inexperienced 
managers. 


John Hollingshead 

The great John Hollingshead of the 
Gaiety withdrew after starting in 1874 with 
operatic and dramatic productions at low 
prices, including La Cenerentola, Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, a revival of 





Lost London Theatres (Conid.) 

The Beggar's Opera, and The Merchant of 
Venice with Creswick as Shylock. Even 
Charles Morton, “the father of the music 
halls.” that wizard at turning the fortunes 
of unsuccessful houses, had to admit defeat 
in his efforts in 1881 to establish this theatre. 
The advent of almost every new manage- 
ment, and there were at least seventeen, 
was marked by extensive alterations and 
redecorations, and by every account the 
place was at all times comfortable and 
pleasins*y appointed. Late in 1875 circus 
activities had a short return, and then from 
March 1876 for about a year the building 
became the Grand Central Skating Rink, 
this recreation being much in vogue at the 
time. but it reverted to stage shows in 
October 1877. This was a comedy drama, 
Simon, of which a critic wrote “ the scenery 
was wretchedly bad; we never saw worse!” 


Changes of Name 

There were, of course, extensive periods 
of closure and the house also suffered 
several changes of name: in 1873 it became 
the National Amphitheatre, in 1879 the 
Royal Connaught (following the Duke of 
Connaught’s marriage), in 1882 the Alcazar, 
in 1883 the International, and in 1884 the 
Holborn. George Rignold secured a six- 
week run of Blackeyed Susan in 1880, and 
in 1884 he returned as lessee presenting 
Callender’s Coloured Minstrels which won 
some commendation. This he followed 
with a short season playing the title rdles 
in Amos Clark, originally at the Queen’s 
Theatre. and in Adam Bede. Charles 
Morton’s contribution was Offenbach’s 
comic opera La Fille du Tambour Major 
transferred from the Alhambra, and then 
switching from tuneful French comic opera 
to English drama in blank verse he gave 
Nine Days’ Queen with Lady Jane Grey 
played by a young novelist of little 
theatrical experience, but with Letty Lind, 
later to be a Gaiety star, as a May queen. 
In 1883 a manager, after a legal muddle 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
was summoned and fined at Bow Street for 
re-opening without the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence, structural defects being alleged. 

It would serve little purpose to catalogue 
a procession of failures, and it is in no 
spirit of derision after such a lapse of time 
that we quote some positive disasters and also 
some of the views of contemporary critics 
expressed in the very forthright language of 
the time. After nearly a year’s closure, 
following the Bow Street episode, a new 


play, Mizpah, appeared in December 1883: 
“a crude and feeble piece, amateurish and 
of clumsy construction with outrageous 
characters and interminable entrances and 
exits! ” In less than a month _ this 
ended with the company finding the doors 
locked against them after no salary had 
been forthcoming for the previous week. 
In 1884 an American comedy, Our Boarding 
House, was dismissed as “contemptible 
stuff!" But in the same year verbal con- 
demnation changed to active hostility; in a 
hot mid-August the bold stroke was taken 
of putting on a musical burlesque Little 
Lohengrin for which, after two week's 
rehearsal and a week's playing, the cast 
were said to have received no salary. At 
the end of the week the manager announced 
to a comfortably full house that there 
would be no performance and money would 
be returned, the company having, in fact, 
refused to take the stage. There was a rush 
to the pay-box, but the house was largely 
papered and since many of these free 
admissions received money which they had 
never paid, the supply of cash ran out and 
a disgraceful riot ensued. The pay-box was 
demolished, the gallery seats were torn out 
and thrown into the pit, the bar damaged, 
and the manager had great difficulty in 
making his escape without suffering personal 
injury. Finally a force of police cleared 
the building. So bad was the situation later 
that year that the theatre was available to 
let at £42 a week including rates and taxes, 
or £25 for the bars alone. 


Gallery seats at fourpence! 
In September 1885 the house re-opened, 
after the usual redecorations, with a drama 


Woman of the People. Incidentally the 
alterations now provided for a thousand 
gallery seats at fourpence and a thousand 
pit seats as sixpence! As a final target for 
scathing criticism may be mentioned The 
Pet of Newmarket, late in 1885, a comic 
opera which had been a failure at Sadler’s 
Wells: “destitute of humour, with music 
of the most poverty-stricken kind and 
interpreted by a company, with one excep- 
tion, lacking in all the qualities which are 
generally considered requisite for the per- 
formance of comic opera” also “a more 
than ordinarily incomprehensible plot ”- 
“after various individuals advanced to the 
footlights in turn and howled more or less 
discordantly, taking care not to speak the 
few lines set down for them, the curtain 
falls leaving everyone mystified with every- 
thing!” Hamlet’s advice to the players 


(Continued on page 51) 








“ o ee 
Sir Robert Marlowe, diplomat, and Lady Marlowe (Frank Lawton and Evelyn Laye), at 
breakfast on their Silver Wedding morning, admire the two identical travelling clocks presented 
to them by their children. But Lady Marlowe drops a bombshell by announcing to her 
astonished husband that, aware of his infidelities, she herself has now decided to take a lover. 


“Silver 
Wedding” 


at the Cambridge 


CENES from the late Michael Clayton 

Hutton’s play which provides the 

occasion for the first appearance together 

in London of Evelyn Laye and her husband 

Frank Lawton. The play is directed by 

Charles Hickman with décor by Anthony 
Holland. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 





Right: Lady Marlowe, off for a date with 

her man friend, says goodbye to her puzzled 

children, Diana (Miranda Connell) and 
Simon (Brian Smith). 
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ong 
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Sir Rotert’s pleadings are in vain, and, on the eve of his departure for a diplomatic assignment 
abroad, his wife also decides to leave the country—with her lover—and has made up her mind 
to shut their Chelsea flat, leaving the children in the care of their grandmother, Lady Charlton 
(Marie Lohr, right). While they pack the silver, Lady Charlton, an astute old lady, an ex- 
Gaiety girl who married into 
the peerage, has some per- 
tinent things to say to her 
daughter. 


Lady Marlowe has told her 
husband that during the 
twenty-five years of their 
marriage she had been well 
aware of his_ unfaithfulness 
on numerous occasions. Sir 
Robert, alarmed by the turn 
of events, tries to square up 
the situation by letting his 
teenage children decide on the 
evidence of various love letters 
of his. Meantime he protests 
vehemently that he has always 
loved his wife and that the 
“affairs” in question have 
meant nothing to him. 





~ 


Sir Robert’s most recent girl friend, Stella Manners (Catherine Boyle), arrives unexpectedly to 

see Lady Marlowe and is received with dignity by Lady Charlton. It transpires that Stella 

merely wishes to announce that she has decided to end her friendship with Sir Robert and 
return to her husband. 


A scene towards the end of the play, when 
Lady Marlowe is on the point of leaving for 
London Airport. At the last minute she 
seems none too happy at the prospect of 
leaving her husband, and is more than ever 
moved when Sir Robert demonstrates his 
love for her by reading a letter of resignation 
he is sending to the Prime Minister, which 
will end his career. But she discovers that 
the letter was not all he said it was, and, 
annoyed at this duplicity, decides to leave 
after all. But the resourceful diplomat still 
has a useful card up his sleeve! 





ERFORMANCES by students of The 

Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, in 
their theatre, are growing in frequency and 
importance. Plays of foreign origin are 
the rule but it would, of course, be very 
unwise to choose plays for students on 
patriotic grounds. The _ translation-season 
just concluded consisted of three plays from 
the French, one from the Russian and one 
from the German and was of great interest. 
It opened on 28th May with Les Derniers 
Outrages, a recent comedy by _ Robert 
Beauvais, produced by John Fernald. There 
are in the play certain points of similarity 
with Arms and the Man. It is Ruritania 
in War-time. When Peace comes, the small 
town of Hertzenwald, on the losing side, 
is found to have suffered less than any other 
town, its only contribution to total suffering 
having been the rape of the wife of a minor 
official. Appreciative of this face-saving 
benefit, civic and military authorities bestow 
honours upon the husband. He is a vain 
little man but his jealousy is aroused and 
he quarrels with his wife for not having 
exercised more caution, more secrecy or 
more resistance. The effects of rape are 
delicately discussed as the wife tries to make 
little Hannibal understand that they could 
be turned to an _ advantage hitherto 
unenjoyed. Then the occupying officer 
from the other side chooses their house as 
his Headquarters, and he is the man who 
committed the assault. Scenes involving 
Hannibal, his wife and this officer are 


Vanbrugh 
Summer Season 


A review of some of the recent 
performances given by the students of 
The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 


by 


Harold Matthews 


John Fernald, who succeeded Sir Kenneth 
Barnes as Principal of the R.A.D.A., at 
work at his desk. Mr. Fernald takes a 
special interest im these productions at the 
Vanbrugh Theatre, which, open to the 
general public, enable young actors, in their 
final year, to gain experience of playing to 
audiences other than their fellow students. 


(Portrait by Paul Tanqueray) 
Hannibal 
man so 


never 
very 


decidedly 
knows that 
responsible, 

The acting was more than promising. In 
the principal parts it was accomplished, The 
wife was particularly well played by Sian 
Phillips, with delicacy and adroit control. 
Hannibal was acted by Charles Kay with 
a very good sense of comedy. The delicacy 
of the production and of the acting, in view 
of the character of the comédy, was the 
chief excellence. 


piquant, since 
this is the 


Tolstoy Comedy 
comedy, The Fruits of 
Enlightenment, was adapted and directed 
by Hugh Miller. The situations take time 
to establish and the plot advances slowly 
but the long list of unusual characters offers 
many acting opportunities. As the rich 
land-owner credulously occupied with 
spiritualism, vague and elusive in business 
but doggedly holding out against his 
peasants, Michael Ashton gave a very good 
performance. Ronald Clarke was suitably 
mannered as his selfish and fashionably 
silly son. Tanya, the maid and the active 
agent in the play, was neatly presented by 
Jenefer Simpson. The character of the 
Major Domo, devoted to his master but 
patient and kind with inferiors, was steadily 
built up by Patrick O'Connell. 

Port-Royal, Henri de Montherlant’s mem- 
orial exercise, was directed by James Roose 
Evans in a translation by Robert Speaight. 


Tolstoy’s 





The expulsion of twelve of the nuns from 
the Convent of Port-Royal in 1664 is the 
episode covered by the dialogue, which did 
not seem to be so very distinguished or 
profound. The conflict between obedience 
to authority and loyalty to their order 
appeared as a human conflict but there was 
a devotional approach to the play and the 
participants did not take a curtain. The 
rigid rule of the order was exemplified by 
Sister Angelique, who was presented with 
clear austerity by Caroline Tebbs. A tetchy 
and rather ill-bred Archbishop of Paris 
seemed wrong dramatically but may have 
been historically correct. 


Rarely produced play 

The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont is a play with a place in the history 
of modern drama but seldom does the 
opportunity to see it occur. Eugene Brieux 
was a pulpiteer of the theatre, professedly 
esteemed by Bernard Shaw because he 
tackled social problems. The problem 
which Brieux chose in 1897 was the position 
of Woman in French society. M. Dupont’s 
eldest daughter was sent from home because 
she was about to become an unmarried 
mother. After years of struggle, she 
became a prosperous prostitute. His second 
daughter chose to earn her own living 
respectably. After years of repression, she 
tried to bribe an obscure inventor to marry 
her. For the youngest daughter, a marriage 
is arranged: and she hates it. 

Possibly in order to allow full scope to 
the players to develop their individual parts, 
the producer. David Giles, seemed not to 
have strained after a unified production. 
So far from belonging to the same family, 
these people did not belong to the same 
play. As performed, in St. John Hankin’s 
translation, M. Dupont belonged to Pinero 
farce; Madame Dupont was a Galsworthy 
character; Angele, the eldest daughter, the 
scarlet woman, was a lay figure; Caroline, 
the second daughter, was heavily Ibsenish; 
Julie the third daughter, and her husband, 
Antonin Mairaut, were engaged in a serious 
psychological conflict bordering on drama; 
and the husband’s parents played low 
comedy until the change of mood in the last 
act seemed inartistic. 

Lester Nixon, as M. Dupont, brought 
life to all his scenes. Though exceedingly 
funny in a theatrical—properly theatrical— 
way, the character seemed drawn from life, 
recalling Samuel Butler. As Madame 
Dupont Elizabeth Noctor was natural, save 
as to make-up. Sian Phillips gave great 
significance to the withdrawn Caroline. 
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Michael Ashton, as Antonin, again demon- 
strated his gift for projecting a _ full 
character. Judith Fisher was a_ spirited 
Julie. Among supporting players, Gerald 
James and Roy Brown were particularly 
good. 


Sian Phillips again 

The season closed with four performances 
of Brecht’s version of the 13th century 
Chinese play, The Circle of Chalk, in John 
Fernald’s production from the York 
Festival. At the Saturday matinee, Grusha 
was played with tender appeal by Maril 
Glendenning, who conveyed the girl's 
gentle virtues without sacrifice of dramatic 
force. Players already commended were 
again outstanding. The clear round tones 
of the Story Teller came from Charles Kay. 
Sian Phillips, who so enters into a character 
and assumes the appropriate voice and 
appearance that she herself is unidentifiable, 
gave the second half of the play a much 
needed lift as Ludovica. Michael Ashton, 
heavily disguised but recognizable, was 
Prince Kazbeki. Patrick O'Connell was 
very amusing as the Corporal of the Iron 
Shirts and Clinton Greyn with touches of 
humour strengthened the characterisation 
of Lavrenti. Unfortunately, Gerald James, 
cast for the Judge, Azdak, was not playing 
at the matinee and his substitute was never 
fully in the part. 

All seats at the Vanbrugh are free but 
contributions towards the production 
expenses are inconspicuously invited. There 
is probably a Trade Union rule which pre- 
vents the School from selling seats for 
performances by students who are not being 
paid Trade Union rates, but the plays 
presented are of higher quality than the 
commercial theatre’s average offering and 
most of the acting is equal to the plays’ 
demands and all of it has the special interest 
of prediction. * 
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Thirty Years Ago 


EPTEMBER 1927, promised to be an 

interesting time in the West End 
judging by the following items of news 
which appeared in Theatre World for that 
month: 

* On Ist September an all-British musical 
play makes its appearance at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. This is The Beloved 
Vagabond, adapted from W. J. Locke’s novel 
by Adrian Ross, with music by an Austra- 
lian composer, Dudley Glass. Paragot is 
played by Frederick Ranalow, with Lilian 
Davies ‘opposite’ him. Mabel Russell is 
to return to the stage to take the part of 
Blanquette. Producer—Don Boucicault. 

* * * 

Seventh Heaven, the play by Austin 
Strong which ran for nearly three years in 
New York, comes to the Strand on the 2nd 
of this month, with Godfrey Tearle and 
Helen Menken, a_ well-known American 
actress, in the leading réles. Others in the 
company are Dorothy Holmes-Gore, Fred 
Groves, Ivan Berlyn, and Rothbury Evans. 

* * ~ 

Charles Klein's wonderfully successful 
play, The Music Master, is due at the Apollo 
on 6th September, with Harry Green in the 
title-part made famous by David Warfield. 

* * * 

On the following night Messrs. Clayton 

and Waller will produce their new musical 


The frontispiece picture in September 1927. The 
caption reads: ‘Dorothy Dickson, whose wistful charm 
and deliciously graceful dancing are ideally suited to 
her present role, that of a very modern Cinderella in 
*Peggy-Ann,’ the ‘dream’ musical comedy.” 


THEATRE WORLD 


Extracts 
from the 
September 
1927 
** Theatre 
World ”’ a 


RO 


The Girl Friend, at the Palace 

Its company will include Louise 

and Emma Haig, both from 

America, Pollie Emery, Flora Le Breton, 

Sara Allgood, Roy Royston, Clifford 

Mollison, and Sebastian Smith. 
* * 


For Winter Nights 
SSeS 


——s~ 4 


comedy, 
Theatre. 
Browne 


* 


The same date is provisionally fixed for 
the first performance of a new Frederick 
Lonsdale comedy at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. The piece, which has yet to be 
given a title, is said to be in the author's 
usual style—smart, cynical and witty. Mary 
Jerrold and Allan Aynesworth have the two 
principal parts. 

* . * 

The Old Vic season at the Lyric. 
Hammersmith, opens on the 12th with The 
Taming of the Shrew. Sybil Thorndike will 
of course, be the Katherine, and Lewis 
Casson Petruchio, with Hay Petrie as 
Christopher Sly. Andrew Leigh is once 
more the producer for the Shakespeare 
plays. 

* * ~ 

The production at the St. Martin’s Theatre 
of Sidney Howard's eagerly awaited play, 
The Silver Cord, is due on 13th September. 
As already announced, Lilian Braithwaite 
will play the chief part. Clare Eames (the 
wife of the author) and Brian Aherne are 
the other principals. 

7 . * 

September 19th is definitely announced 
for the re-opening of His Maiesty’s Theatre 
with Oh, Kay! a musical comedy by P. G 
Wodehouse and the Gershwins, Ira and 
George. The latter are responsible for the 
lyrics and music. Gertrude Lawrence makes 
a most welcome return to London in the 
leading role. 

. * . 

H. M. Harwood’s new play, The Golden 
Calf, will come to the Globe about the 
middle of this month, with Margaret 
Bannerman, Mabel’ Terry-Lewis, Betty 
Schuster, Algernon West, Ivan Samson, 
Raymond Massey, and Nicholas Hannen in 
the cast.” * 











For more than 40 years, ‘“‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today 
, ; g y> 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








EVEN years ago Max Bygraves was no 

more than a _ promising 27-year-old 
comedian, playing the Finsbury Park 
Empire and hoping that one day, by dint 
of sheer hard work and unswerving deter- 
mination, he might be able to get to the top 
of the bill. 

During the week Mr. Bygraves 
Finsbury Park, Val Parnell, our leading 
music hall impresario, was faced with a 
tricky problem. Ted Ray, top of the 
Palladium bill, had been engaged on condi- 
tion he could miss a single performance in 
order to fulfil a long-standing promise to 
appear for charity in Manchester. What 
was to be done? Mr. Parnell, having been 
decidedly impressed by the talent of Mr. 
Bygraves, asked if he would care to help 
out by standing-in for Ted Ray. He did. 
The audience were delighted with him and 
to show his appreciation in a practical sort 
of way Mr. Parnell invited Mr. Bygraves 
back to the Palladium before the year was 
out, as part of an important variety bill 
starring Abbott and Costello. 

Later he shared a bill there with Judy 
Garland, who insisted upon his going back 
to New York with her to appear at the 
Palace Theatre, where their four-week 
season had to be extended to twenty. Now, 
in Robert Nesbitt’s spectacular revue, 
We're Having a Ball, Mr. Bygraves is 
making his thirteenth appearance at the 
Palladium in seven years, seven years in 
which this personable young comedian has 


was at 


The Boy 
from 


Bermondsey 


by 


Eric Johns 


Max Bygraves, popular 
English comedian, the story 
of whose rapid rise to 
fame is told in this article. 


shone as one of the brightest stars in 
British show business. He now has a home 
with its own swimming pool, but there was 
a time when he lived in a Romford Council 
house and found it a bit of a strain to pay 
£1 a week for the rent. 

Born in Bermondsey, son of a stevedore, 
Mr. Bygraves worked in the building trade 
as a carpenter until he was seventeen, when 
he cheated about his age and joined the 
R.A.F. As a boy, he told jokes and sang 
at working men’s clubs, where he was 
particularly successful with his amusing 
impression of Max Miller, the Cheeky 
Chappy. whose style was so well suited to 
young Max’s bright personality. Once in 
the R.A.F. he soon became an asset to the 
troop shows and his Max Miller impression 
became such a favourite with the men that 
he was called Max by everyone. His real 
Christian names are Walter William. 
Having appeared in hundreds of shows for 
the Forces, he decided to take up the stage 
professionally on his return to Civvy Street. 

It was not as easy as he had imagined. 
Civilian audiences were tougher; no allow- 
ances were made and, like every other 
professional artist, he was judged solely on 
merit. At first he specialised in impressions 
of his ever-popular Max Miller and also 
Vic Oliver. Both these comedians are 
masters of timing on the stage and through 
imitating them so well Mr. Bygraves also 
acquired a similar gift for timing that made 


(Continued on page 51) 





Top: Max Bygraves, centre, makes his entrance in a miniature “bubble-car” in the opening 
scene of the new London Palladium show. Above: Mr. Bygraves is seen with the Kave Sisters 
in an amusing scene from the show. The pianist is Bob Dixon. 


“We're Having a Ball” 


at the Palladium 


CENES from the 1957 London Palladium Show, starring 
Max Bygraves. This lively entertainment is presented by 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont and is devised and produced 
by Robert Nesbitt. The choreography is by George Carden: 
the costumes designed and executed by R. St. John Roper and 
décor designed by Edward Delany and Tod Kingman. 
Other star turns of the show are provided by Joan Regan, 
The Goofers, Page and Bray, the Clark Brothers, The Kaye 
Sisters and Carsony and his Twin Brothers. 
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*‘Music for ‘Squares’ 


by 


” 


Robert 


Allen. 


**Two Cockney Kids”’ 


Max Bygraves as a “honky-tonk” piano player Another amusing scene from the show in which 
in an amusing sequence with words and music Mr. Bygraves is joined by Joan Regan to sing 


their number “Two Cockney Kids.” 


“Crazy Music”’ 

Above: The Goofers, making their first appearance 
outside their native U.S.A., are seen in one of their 
comparatively sane moments during the show. 

“Shanty Town”’ 
Left: The Clark Brothers, who contribute a clever solo 
item of tricky tapping in the new Palladium show. 
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The Boy from Bermondsey (Contd. 


sure of getting laughs. He wrote his own 
material, which the audience seemed to 
regard as funny, and eventually he decided 
to put it over in his own voice instead of 
in an imitation of theirs. 

Those were the days when everyone on 
the halls was strongly influenced by 
American show business methods; they were 
bright and breezy and the pace left the 
audience breathless. By way of contrast, 
Mr. Bygraves, also in search of individu- 
ality, worked in a lazy manner, ambling on 
to the stage completely relaxed and entirely 
at ease. Thus the British music hall 
suddenly found itself with a new star at 
the top of the bill and the public were not 
slow to welcome a comedian who was both 
British and different. 

Once Mr. Bygraves had captured public 
interest and won an enviable degree of 
popularity, he determined to develop his 
artistry and not go on repeating the same 
act, year after year, until people wearied 
of it. He has never gone in for belly 
laughs; he prefers to keep the audience 
steadily chuckling in a state of sustained 
enjoyment. Refusing to get typed, he has 
exploited a number of different branches of 
show business since he first hit the high 
spot at the Palladium seven years ago, He 
popularised such catchphrases as Big’ead 
and Lolly in the BBC radio programme, 
Educating Archie; then he made records for 
children and appeared in pantomime and 
revue. There was never any question of 
resting on his laurels. He wanted to keep 
the public wondering what he would do 
next. He believes unpredictability is one 
of the greatest assets a star can possess, and 
by way of illustration he cites Sir Laurence 
Olivier, appearing within the short spell of 
a few weeks in such entirely different plays 
as The Entertainer and Titus Andronicus. 

Mr. Bygraves keeps an eye on changes in 
public taste. He believes that as far as 
music hall patrons are concerned, there is 
no longer much demand for the slapstick 
comedian or the slick raconteur. On the 
other hand, music has never been in such 
demand, though it may be largely confined, 


in popular entertainment, to crooners and 
skiffe groups. Because people are beat- 
conscious these days, Mr. Bygraves serves 
up all his comedy in song form. He has 
less than three spoken gags, in the old- 
fashioned music hall sense of the word, in 
his current Palladium show. 

He has no intention of playing Hamlet. 
His admiration of versatility and unpre- 
dictability in an artist does not take him 
as far as that, but he will obviously try his 
luck in a straight play one of these days. 
Years ago he greatly admired the American 
film actor, Fred MacMurray in The Egg and 
I and rather fancies himself in the stage 
equivalent of a light comedy of that genre. 
As far as musicals go, he would dearly like 
to have played the part of the Devil in 
Damn Yankees. Meantime, he continues 
at the Palladium, on radio and in television, 
winning new admirers with an unsmutty 
type of humour which has the broadest 
imaginable appeal and is ever fresh because 
it is so cleverly and delightfully abreast 
of the times. * 





Lost London Theatres (C ontd.) 


seems to have been more honoured in the 
breach! 

The unhappy career of the house as a 
theatre drew to a close in 1886, but even 
then its troubles were not ended. Alterca- 
tions with the Metropolitan Board of Works 
over its conversion to a public hall dragged 
on for about four years and even when it 
became the Central Hall it was without a 
music licence owing to the dissatisfaction of 
the authorities with the safety measures. 
Some theatres are lucky, others unlucky; 
both deserve their chronicles. In due course 
the hall opened up as a sporting club 
including boxing and wrestling. It was used 
in the First World War by the Y.M.C.A. 
for troops on leave from the front; later it 
again became a stadium club, and after 
damage in the Second War it was 
demolished. The site is now bare and 
derelict but seems destined for early com- 
mercial building development. * 





‘Oh! My Papa’ 
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“The play of the year” 


DAILY 


EXPRESS 


SUMMER 


OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH 
DOLL 


by 
RAY LAWLER 


A magnificent press :— 


We have found ourselves a playwright, and it 


is time to rejoice.” 


KENNETH TYNAN in The Observer 


This is a play of real people and real values, 
pulsing with real dramatic gusto.”’ 


MILTON SHULMAN in the Evening Standard 


“Mi Lawle 


dialogue 


writes racy, strongly salted 


and has a keen eve for a dramatic 


situation 


STEPHEN WILLIAMS in the Evening News 


“There are a good many reasons for being 


excited over this play. Mr. Lawler, in 


conception manifests creative ability of a 


high order.’’ 


HAROLD HOBSON in The Sunday Times 


Ios, 6d. 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 


105 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


An Italian Pilgrimage (Cond. 


International Drama _ Festival, dedicated 
this year to Goldoni, the 250th anniversary 
of his birth. Besides two Italian companies, 
Croats (from Zagreb), Germans (from 
Bochum), Poles (from Nowa _ Huta), 
Rumanians (from Bucharest), and the 
French company of the “Grenier de 
Toulouse ” showed their paces. The Experi- 
mental Theatre from Oporto was con- 
spicuous for its absence. Of the three 
University companies taking part, Yugoslav, 
Italian and British, that from Leeds 
University, under the direction of Frederick 
May, in The Good Humoured Ladies 
(which was staged too late for me to see), 
was accounted the most interesting. Luchino 
Visconti’s production, with the same com- 
pany with which he _ had _ staged La 
Locandiera in Paris in 1956, stood head and 
shoulders above the others. This time it 
was The Impresario from Smyrna which he 
had designed himself (a la Peter Brook) 
taking visual inspiration once again from 
Pietro Longhi and directing the absurdities 
of plot and stage-business with the eye of 
a worldly-wise and sometimes melancholic 
artist. 

My Italian pilgrimage took me finally to 
Salzburg, where I saw mostly Austrian 
singers, performing in Italian, and behaving, 
some of them, like beer-swilling Germans, 
in Giinther Rennert’s all-star production of 
what was advertised as Die Hochzeit des 
Figaro (in Italienischer Sprache). On the 
first night Elisabeth Schwartzkopf appeared 
to be singing under strain but otherwise the 
musical execution and Karl Béhm’s con- 
ducting were impeccable. Sieglinde Wagner 
made a most Teutonic Marcellina in appear- 
ance as well as accent and her final-act aria 
was cut. Christa Ludwig as Cherubino and 
Irmgard Seefried as Susanne were an end- 
less delight, and our own Murray Dickie 
made an agreeable appearance as Basilio. 





‘‘The Play of the Year”’ 


UMMER of the Seventeenth Doll, the phenomenally 

successful Australian play at the New Theatre, is 
now published in book form (Angus & Robertson, 
10s. 6d. net), and is a most welcome addition to the 
bookshelf, for if anything the play reads better than it 
acts, if that were possible 

Also received in the Penguin Plays Series, Tennessee 
Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (2s. 6d.) and Four 
Modern Verse Plays (The Family Reunion; A Phoenix 
too Frequent; Thomas Cramner of Canterbury and 
Happy as Larry) at 3s. 6d. net 

For review next month we record The Savoy Operas, 
Vols. 1 and 2, by W. S. Gilbert (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
each vol.) and LAMDA Aathology of Verse and Prose, 
Vol 3 (Max Reinhardt, 15s. net). 
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A moment from Act 2, scene 2, of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff’? showing L to R: Anne Ford (Antonietta Pastori), 
Fenton (Juan Oncina), Dr. Caius (Hugues Cuenod), Ford (Antonio Boyer), Mistress Page (Fernanda Cadoni), 


Falstaff (Geraint Evans) and Mistress Quickly (Oralia Dominguez). 


Glyndebourne 1957 


ERDI wrote only two comic operas. 

The memories of his first one, produced 
in 1840, were so painful that he allowed 
half a century to elapse before embarking 
on his second—Falstaff. Impressed and 
tempted by the excellence of Arrigo Boito’s 
libretto, he accepted the invitation “for 
amusement only.” He was nearing eighty 
and worked slowly on the score. His 
attitude was summed up in the following 
letter: 

.. "I am engaged in writing “ Falstaff”’ 
to pass the time, without any preconceived 
ideas or plans; I repeat, to pass the time. 
Nothing else!” 

The result of this relaxation was a highly 
successful premiére at La Scala, Milan, in 
1893. Probably the reason for the opera’s 
decline in popularity in later years is that 
it contains no “ great arias” like his tragic 
operas, but concentrates on ensemble 
singing and gay, mercurial music which 
allows small divisions between arias and 
recitative. 

Boito’s libretto is of course based on 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor with 
re-emphasis of character and plot. This 
Falstaff is closer to the blustering, humane 
figure of Henry IV’s knight than the stuffed 
dupe of The Wives. Boito understood the 
value of dramatic economy and reduced 
the number of characters to ten, whilst 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


by Lena Larson 


focusing the action on the Garter Inn and 
Ford’s house.  Falstaff’s victimisation is 
confined to the two best practical jokes— 
the laundry basket episode and _ the 
masquerade in Windsor Park. 

Although sung in the original Italian, it 
is hard to think of an opera better suited 
to the essentially English background of 
Glyndebourne on a summer's eve. Osbert 
Lancaster’s sets and costumes were realistic 
and unfussy. The lighting was as mellow as 
a bottle of good sack. I could not help 
recalling the ballet performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor by the Soviet 
Ballet in Paris last year in which a melan- 
choly Tchekhovian backcloth dominated 
the Elizabethan fun! 

Geraint Evans as Falstaff gave a rich and 
satisfying performance both vocally and 
dramatically. It should be remembered that 
the English heat wave also made the role a 
test of sheer physical endurance in that 
suffocating costume. Small wonder he had 
to be helped to his dressing room on one 
occasion no doubt longing for that ducking 
in the Thames instead of rueing it! Oralia 
Dominguez as mistress quickly also gave a 
robust performance and her sonorous 
“ Reverenza ” and ironic curtsies to Falstaff 
never failed to delight. 

Carl Ebert’s direction revealed some 
excellent grouping and timing, particularly 
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| Glyndebourne 1957 (Contd.) 


in Act II Scene 2 where Falstaff was bundled 
into the laundry basket whilst the young 
lovers Anne Ford and Fenton flirted behind 
the screen and the avenging Ford stormed 
the stage. Everyone seemed to be hiding, 
searching and singing at the same time and 
yet not one word or note was lost in the 
confusion. The same _ crystal quality 


| distinguished the ensemble at the end of 
| Act I Scene 2 where miladies Ford, Quickly 


and Page versus Ford, Bardolph and Pistol 


| expounded their separate plans for Falstaff’s 


humiliation. The theme of the opera is 


| based on “combined operations” and the 
| international cast (Welsh, English, Italian, 


Swiss, Spanish, Mexican) strongly conveyed 
their team work and enjoyment to the 
audience. Perhaps the finale in Windsor 
Park lost some of its eeriness through over- 
crowding on the stage. The curtain rose 
on a Shakespearean witching hour captured 
music and a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
light in the shadows. But by the time 
Falstaff’s torment as Herne the Hunter was 
reached—the supernatural climax seemed to 
get a bit out of hand. However all ended 
well in the humanised fugue; “All the 


| world’s a stage and men and women merely 


comedians.” 

Mozart’s little one-act opera Der 
Schauspieldirektor, (The Impresario) has not 
previously been performed at Glynde- 
bourne. The story is of the simplest: a 
manager torn. between’ one 
soprano with a good voice and another with 
a rich admirer. The opera was originally 
commissioned in 1786 by Joseph II for a 
gala entertainment in the Orangerie at 
Schénbrunn. Stephanie who wrote the 


| German libretto borrowed a topical, trivial 
| theme which however was well suited to the 
| Court stage. 


Today his story and spoken 
dialogue have been newly devised by 
Hans Hammelmann and Michael Rose. 
The production proved a perfect curtain- 
raiser for Strauss’s Ariadne. It proved also 
that the second generation of Glyndebourne 
(Conductor: Bryan Blackwill, Pro- 
ducer: Anthony Besch, Designer: Peter 
Rice) is fully capable of holding its own 
with the great traditions established by 
Busch, Carl Ebert and John Piper. The 
part of Herr Frank, the theatrical manager, 
was sung by Peter Lagger, Mlle. Silberklang 
was played by Miss Naida Labay, as Miss 
Rita Streitch had to relinquish her participa- 
tion in the current Festival owing to illness. 
The part of the rival soprano Mme. Herz— 
was played by the Australian singer Joan 
Sutherland. * 





Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


A scene from * The Rainmaker,”’ as produced by Edgar Metcalfe for the Colwyn Bay Repertory Company. 


The setting was designed by Glen Edwards, and in the picture L-R: 


are Robin Macintyre, Freddy Lees, 


Bertram Heyhoe, Edgar Metcalfe, William Allen and Heather Canning. 


LL the theatre of the near future be 

able to depend on local authorities as 
universal providers? I doubt it. Councils 
are now allowed to spend up to a 6d. rate 
on the arts but few of them take advantage 
of this provision in the Local Government 
Act. And when a theatre is doomed or 
there is an opportunity of supporting a new 
repertory theatre so many councils are 
completely ineffectual in doing anything 
about it. There are, of course, the notable 
exceptions whose recognition of the arts is 
handsome. 

Although it does not concern repertory 
directly the feeble excuses of the L.C.C. 
over the St. James’s affair is an indication 
of what might happen if our artistic future 
was entirely in the hands of the bureaucrats, 
The chairman of the L.C.C. stated in a letter 
to “The Times” that the Council would 
use its powers “to safeguard the existence 
of ‘sufficient’ theatres in Central London, 
where practicable.” He did not stipulate 
what was meant by “ sufficient,” nor did he 
define “ practicable.” In the same way the 
Harrow Borough Council did not come 
forward with any positive policy to save the 
local Coliseum although residents were 
eager to start a subscription fund. Planning 
permission was given by the Middlesex 
County Council for the site to be used as a 
super-market and that was that. 

This is not intended as an attack on 
councils in general but it serves to illustrate 
how dangerous is the complacent attitude 
many of us have been lulled into, in imagin- 
ing that municipal bodies are fairy god- 
mothers. If an area is governed by an 
enlightened body which wishes to preserve 
and even extend the facilities for the arts 


it is indeed fortunate. But even here policies 
are known to alter if there is a change of 
political complexion on the council. 

I should like to see repertories, if they 
cannot be self-supporting, looking to 
industry and even private persons for 
assistance and patronage. With increasing 
regard for the value of the theatre many 
firms will undoubtedly be thinking more 
along these lines. 


* x . 


But despite the rising costs of living, and 
theatre economics and financial problems 
notwithstanding, some_ repertories do 
succeed in making their business a paying 
concern without subsidies. And they do not 
necessarily lower their standards in order 
to do so. Success of this sort depends on 
a variety of circumstances but it is encour- 
aging to note that it still happens. 

There is excellent news from the Rapier 
Players of Bristol. The remeval of enter- 
tainment tax from their Little Theatre— 
which is completely unsubsidised and is one 
of the oldest regular repertories in the 
country—has proved a tremendous spur. 
The theatre has been entirely re-decorated 
and mainly reseated, and in addition back- 
Stage equipment is being replaced and 
improved. A reduction in the price of seats 
for people taking up season tickets has also 
been made. The company re-opened for 
their 35th season at the end of July, and 
are continuing their policy of fortnightly 
productions. The programme includes The 
Little Hut, The Rainmaker, The Diary of 
Anne Frank, The Iron Duchess, and Over 
the Garden Fence. Seating capacity of the 
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The Rumanian Theatre 1957 (Contd. 


rise. Besides Shaw and Wilde, the play- 
bills advertise Rattigan, Sartre, Miller, 
Robles, Maxwell Anderson, de _ Filippo, 
O'Neill, and Paul Osborne, and Elsa 
Shelley’s Pick-Up Girl seemed to enjoy the 
same success as in England. The produc- 
tion at the Municipal Theatre, by another 
young director, Liviu Ciulei, of Nash’s The 


Rainmaker, was admirably set and staged, 
with the abolition of the proscenium arch 
and a row of cacti where the footlights 


might have been. Ciulei, an architect by 
profession, also distinguished himself as an 
actor, in A Doll's House, at another theatre. 

As in Bulgaria, of which I wrote in these 
pages last month, the theatrical profession 
is well cared for in Rumania, though salary 
scales are only a shade lower. The 
Theatrical Institute in Bucharest has a four- 
year course for actors and a five-year course 
for producers and “ theatrologues *—that 
is critics and theatre-historians, (There 
is a similar Hungarian-language school in 
Tirgu-Muresh). A _ playwright will receive 
a lump sum of up to the equivalent of a 
thousand pounds for a play on acceptance, 
apart from future royalties, or, if in 
pecuniary need, can draw against these from 
a central literary fund. There are 65 work- 
ing theatrical critics in a country of over 
16 million inhabitants. 

As in other East European countries, 
puppet theatres and Folk Dance Ensembles 
abound. The Lark, financed and operated 
by the Army, has recently gone fully pro- 
fessional and has the advantage of being 
under the supervision of a trained ballet- 
dancer and a former pupil of Cecchetti. * 
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Repertory Roundabout (Conid.) 


Little is 459 and prices range from Is. 9d. 


to 5s. 


* * * 


A production of The Rainmaker at the 
Repertory Theatre, Colwyn Bay, was very 
successful with an outstanding set designed 
and painted by Glen Edwards, who has now 
joined the York Company as scenic designer. 
The production was by Edgar Metcalfe. The 
Colwyn Bay Company is presented by 
Stanley Ravenscroft. 

7 


* * 


A seaside repertory company not only 
has to please its regulars from the town 
and surrounding district, but must try to 
balance local tastes with those of seasonal 
visitors. The Palace Company, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, have found farces and thrillers the 
ideal fare for summer months. Productions 
this year have included Hot and Cold in All 
Rooms, The Happiest Days of Your Life, 
Cornelia and Angels in Love. 

. 


* * 


Birmingham’ Repertory’s selection of 
plays for the autumn season, which opens 
on 3rd September are Romanoff and Juliet, 
by Peter Ustinov; The Iron Harp, by Joseph 
O’Conor; The Alchemist, by Ben Jonson; a 
play with music which is being specially 
written, and a Christmas production The 
Imperial Nightingale, by Nicholas Stuart 
Gray * 
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